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Egypt, Herodotos’ “gift of the Nile,” was 
home to a developed state since c. 3,000 BC, and 
achieved unification long before the slightly older 
civilization of Mesopotamia. Egyptian history is 
now conventionally divided into periods of 
unification (the Old, Middle, and New 
Kingdoms) and periods of disunity and/or 
decline of royal authority (the First, Second, and 
Third Intermediate Periods). In addition, the 
ancient writers themselves envisioned a sequence 
of royal lines (dynasties) ruling in succession (or 
sometimes in competition with each other); the 
Egyptian Manethon, writing for the Ptolemaic 
kings in the 3 rd century BC counted 30 such 
dynasties until the middle of the 4 th century. 

By the beginning of the Early Period 
(Dynasties I and II), Egypt had achieved 
unification, traditionally effected by the conquest 
of Lower Egypt by the Upper Egyptian king 
Meni (Menes), possibly the Na'rmer of the 
archaeological record. About the same time the 
capital was established at Memphis (Egyptian 
Mennefer), a site symbolically situated near the 
divide between Upper and Lower Egypt, and the 
ancient precursor of modern Cairo. Modern 
historians begin the Old Kingdom with Dynasty III, whose founder Doser (c. 2.650) built the first pyramid as his 
ostentatious tomb in the Memphite necropolis at Saqqara. In Dynasty IV pyramid-building reached an apogee: 
Snofru (c. 1600) built two or three pyramids, and his son and grandson, Hufu (Kheops) and Ha'fre r (Khephren) 
built the two tallest ones at Glzah, but won themselves a bad reputation for tyranny and godlessness in historical 
memory. In Dynasty V the cult of the sun-god Re r , already prominent in the preceding dynasty, seems to have 
attained greater importance, and kings built smaller pyramids, offset by the parallel construction of temples to 
Re c . The almost impossibly long reign of Pepy II (supposedly 94 years, starting c. 2260) in Dynasty VI may be a 
testimony to the ability of the bureaucracy to function without an active king, but seems to have resulted in a 
breakdown of royal power. 

This decline in the king’s authority ushered in the First Intermediate Period, in which the country came to 
be divided between rival governments in the north (Memphis and Herakleopolis) and the south (Thebes). 
Eventually the Theban king Monthotpe II (Dynasty XI, c. 2140) succeeded in reuniting the country again. The 
resulting period of unity, called the Middle Kingdom, combined military might with a diligent care for the 
economy, especially under the monarchs of the Dynasty XII (alternately named Amenemhet and Senwosret for 
some two centuries). But this situation appears to have degenerated during the succeeding Dynasty XIII, when 
kings came and went in rapid succession, while the power of bureaucrats seems to have grown at their expense. 
The country disintegrated in what is now called the Second Intermediate Period, and immigrant groups from 
Syria and Palestine eventually set up their own kings in Lower Egypt, the Hyksos (Egyptian hql-hlswt , “ruler of 
foreign hill-countries”). Under their Dynasty XV (which ruled for about a century until c. 1530), the Hyksos 
attempted to take over the entire country, but were ultimately defeated and conquered by the Theban king 
'Ahmose II, who inaugurated Dynasty XVIII and the New Kingdom. 

Seemingly resolved to pre-empt another takeover by foreign groups, the kings of Dynasty XVIII undertook 
numerous military expeditions, first in Nubia (Kush), but then also in Palestine and Syria, reaching the 
Euphrates under Dhutnwse I and Dhutmose III (the intervening regime of queen Hatsepsut was more peaceful 
in orientation). By the early 1300s, Egypt had come to terms with a limited hold on Syria and Phoenicia and 
undertook a lively diplomatic exchange with its significant neighbors further afield (especially the rulers of 
Mittani, Babylonia, and the Hittites) under Amenhotpe III and his son Ahenaten. The latter undertook a 
religious revolution in which at least the royal court and government officials replaced the traditional polytheism 
(by then dominated by the Theban god Amun) with a monotheistic devotion to the sun-god Re'' in his 
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manifestation as the sun-disk Aten. Ahenaten even abandoned Egypt’s traditional political and religious centers 
Memphis and Thebes by establishing his court at a brand new city (Ahetaten, now 'Amarnah) dedicated to the 
Aten halfway between them. But this reform proved short-lived and the reformer’s successors, including the 
otherwise insignificant but now famous Tut'anhamun, returned to traditional polytheism. 

Under Sety I and Ra r meses II, the new Dynasty XIX attempted to recover 
Egypt’s position of power in the Near East, which had suffered during the 
'Amarnah interlude. Following an indecisive showdown with the Hittites in 
1275, Ra'meses II quit while he was ahead and signed a peace treaty with the 
Hittite king Hattusili in 1259. With affairs in the Near East left to the realm of 
diplomacy, Merneptah defeated a coalition of Libyans and “Sea Peoples” 
advancing from the west in 1208. In Dynasty XX Ra'meses III had to repeat the 
same exploit in 1182 and 1176. In the meantime the powers, great and small, of 
the eastern Mediterranean, with which Egypt had diplomatic and economic 
relations, collapsed, at least in part due to the movements of the “Sea Peoples,” 
who overran the coasts of Syria and Palestine and had to be defeated by 
Ra'meses III on the very threshold of Egypt in 1179. Nevertheless, the situation, both domestic and 
international, in which New Kingdom Egypt had flourished, was forever altered. An economic recession 
resulted in popular unrest, while the defeated Libyans and Sea Peoples were settled in and near Egypt (the 
western Delta, Philistia). Royal authority again seems to have declined, and by the end of the dynasty the high 
priest of Amun at Thebes claimed, at least occasionally, royal titles and prerogatives. 

The Third Intermediate Period began with Egypt effectively divided between the authority of the king in 
the north (at Tanis in the Delta) and that of the high priest of Amun in the south (at Thebes), though in most 
cases they appear to have come from the same family. Although Egyptian cultural influence over Phoenicia and 
Nubia persevered, Egypt’s political control retracted, at least in effective terms, under Dynasty XXI. At the start 
of Dynasty XXII, Sosenq I, a descendant of Libyan chieftains, came closer to establishing royal control over the 
entire land and even campaigned in the Near East c. 926. Although Sosenq and several of his successors imposed 
their sons as high priests of Amun at Thebes, the unification of the country did not hold. By the late 800s, rival 
kings and rival high priests clashed over Upper and Middle Egypt. During this process of political disintegration 
Thebes and its area came under the rule of the expansionist rulers of Kush, who had retained many aspects of 
Egyptian culture, including a particular devotion to Amun. The Kushite king Pi'anhy intervened further north, 
subjugating four other Egyptian kings and numerous pettier rulers. Nevertheless, a son of Pi'anhy’s chief rival 
Tefnahte of Sals, Bakenrinef declared himself a king and eventually took over Memphis (Dynasty XXIV), before 
the Kushite king Sabataka eliminated Bakenrinef and conquered the north in 712, inaugurating Dynasty XXV. 
Local rulers, however, seem to have chafed against Kushite domination, and the cause of their independence was 
adopted by Assyria, which worried about Kushite intervention in the Near East. In 671 Assur-aha-iddina 
(Esarhaddon) of Assyria defeated the Kushite king Taharqa and drove him out of Egypt, confirming the 
Egyptian local potentates in their rights and claiming the title “king of the kings of Egypt.” The Kushites staged 
a reconquest, and in 668 the next Assyrian king Assur-bani-apli invaded Egypt again, sacking Thebes in 664. 

The Kushites were unable to re-exert their authority over Lower Egypt; meanwhile Psametik I, the ruler of 
Sals, had unified the area, expelled the Kushites from Upper Egypt in 656, and in c. 655 overthrew the last 
vestiges of dependence on Assyria with the help of Ionian and Karian mercenaries sent him by the king of Lydia. 
This inaugurated Dynasty XXVI and the so-called Late Period. While looking back towards the classical culture 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the dynasty embarked upon a course of New Kingdom-style imperialism, 
attempting to establish its control over Palestine and to at least incapacitate Kush, though with limited success. 
Nekaw I was defeated by the Babylonian king Nabu-kudurri-usur II (Nebuchadnezzar) at Karkamis in 605, and 
forced to assume a defensive stance. 'A.hmose III (Amasis) fostered closer relations with the Greeks, setting up a 
Greek merchant settlement at Naukratis, and employing Greek mercenaries. In the end these proved 
insufficient to protect Egypt and, after the battle of Pelusium in 525 the country was conquered by the Persian 
king Kambujiya II (Kambyses). In keeping with precedent, the Persian kings attempted to play the part of 
traditional native monarchs and perpetuated the privileges of the local aristocracy and priesthood in the hope of 
retaining their allegiance. Egyptian rebellions against Persian rule (by Inaros and Amyrtaios in the 450s) received 
Athenian support but failed, until in 404 a second Amyrtaios succeeded in freeing the country. Three short¬ 
lived native dynasties followed each other until 340, when Egypt was conquered anew by the Persian king 
Artaxsa9a III (Artaxerxes). Renewed Persian rule was followed in 332 by the advent of Alexandros of Macedon, 
who was greeted as a liberator and adopted traditional royal trappings, called himself the son of Amun (nothing 
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unusual in Egyptian royal practice) and may have even posed as the bastard son of the last native monarch, 
Nahtharehbyt (such a scenario, at least, became a part of the later Alexander Romance). On the extinction of 
Alexander’s family, the satrap of Egypt, Ptolemaios, assumed the royal title and inaugurated almost three 
centuries of Ptolemaic rule. 

By the Middle Kingdom a fivefold titulary defined the king in relation to gods and men, as shown in the 
example below. The “Horus” name, written in a rectangular enclosure resembling a palace facade, described the 
way in which the king was a manifestation of the god Horus; the “Two Ladies” name, referring to the vulture 
and cobra protector goddesses of Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt, stated the relationship of the king to the land; 
the “Gold Falcon” name was another allusion to the king as a god; the “Throne name” or “praenomen,” written 
in a cartouche (ring of rope) was preceded by the title njsu’t-bjtj (“the one of the sedge and the bee”), again 
describing the king as ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt, followed by another statement almost invariably stating 
the king’s relation to the sun-god Re'; the “Birth name” or “nomen,” also written in a cartouche, was preceded 
by the title si-R' (“son of Re'”) and contained the original name of the king, unless it had been replaced by 
another of his choosing. From Dynasty IV, the most important title was the Throne name. Contemporaries 
used the Throne name, whereas modern historians prefer to use the Birth name. Consider for example the 
fivefold titulary of Ra'meses II (1279—1213) from the middle of his long reign: 

Horus: Strong bull, Beloved of Ma'at, Possessor of 
Jubilees like his father Ptah-Tatenen. 

Hr: Kl-nht Mrj-ml't Nb-hbw-sd-mj-jtf-Pth-Tl-tnn 




Nbty: Mk-Kmt Wfhlswt R'-ms-ntrw Grg-tlwj 


Two Ladies: Protector of Egypt, Subduer of 
Foreign Lands, Re' born of the gods, who sets in 
Order the Two Lands. 



Hr-nbw: Wsr-rnpwt ' i-nhwt 


Gold Falcon: Rich in Years, Great of Victory. 




Dual King; Lord of the Two Lands: Woserma'atre'-setepenre' (Akkadian spelling: 
Wasmuaria-satepnaria ) = “Strong of Ma'at is Re', chosen of Re'.” 


Njswt-bjtj: Nb-tlwj: Wsr-ml't-R ' Stp-n-R r 




Son of Re'; Lord of Appearances: Ra'meses-meryamun (Akkadian spelling: 
Riamasesa-maiamana ) = “Re' has given birth to him, beloved of Amun.” 


Si-R': Nb-h'iv: R'-msj.sw Mrj-Jmn 


The king constituted an intermediary between gods and men, and was responsible for upholding Ma'at 
(Truth, Order, Justice) in his land. But he was also a god, more specifically a “good god” ( nfr ntr ), the son of Re' 
(or for that matter any other god or goddess he wished to specify in a given context), and an incarnation of the 
god Horus (a solar god associated with royalty and royal succession). In New Kingdom ideology, the king was 
not his father’s son but the son of the supreme god Amun-Re' by the royal mother; in many cases this idea has 
obscured the real parentage of kings and it has to be deduced from circumstantial evidence. The title pr-'l, a 
designation of the royal palace (“great house”), came to designate the institution of kingship and to be used, in a 
somewhat informal sense, to designate the king. Through Hebrew and Greek, it has led to our word “pharaoh.” 

Unlike the monarchs of Mesopotamia, the Egyptian king counted his reign from accession, calling that 
“Year 1.” Except during the New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period, “Year 2” commenced with the first 
New Year’s day following the accession (which means that “Year 1” might last only months or days). In the 
New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period (i.e., c.i 540— c.joo) “Year 2” would commence a year after the 
king’s accession. The parallel use of a 365-day solar civil calendar and a 328-day lunar festival calendar (utilized 
for certain cultic purposes) allows us to pinpoint (within a very limited set of possibilities), some precise dates in 
Egyptian history, but significant gaps in our knowledge prevent absolute certainty before the New Kingdom and 
at various point in it and in the Third Intermediate Period. The chronology in this list follows mostly J. von 
Beckerath, Chronologie despharaonischen Agypten (Mainz, 1997) and E. Hornung, R. Krauss, and D. Warburton, 
Ancient Egyptian Chronology (Leiden, 2006), although some points have been specifically investigated and 
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conjectured by the author. This well-established chronology may have to be adjusted in specific points: for 
example, there is now a fairly strong case for Haremhab reigning no more than 14 years, but astronomically fixed 
dates and “international” synchronisms with Mesopotamia imply a 200-year span between the accessions of 
Dhutmose III and Ra^meses II; if the chronology needs to be revised here, it might be best to suppose that the 
poorly-documented reign of Ay II and/or one of his predecessors (many of whose works were destroyed or 
usurped by Haremhab) extended over the period 1317—1306. The chronology, antecedents, and even the order 
of the immediate successors of Ahenaten in 1333 — 1306 (especially Smenhkare r and Nefernefruaten) remain 
somewhat unclear. The details of royal succession in the Third Intermediate Period (Dynasties XXI—XXV) are 
particularly contentious, and where the author’s opinion coincides with or follows published research, that is 
indicated in the footnotes. 1 Significant revision of the overall chronological framework, as occasionally 
attempted, 2 * is extremely unlikely. Reigns dated with certainty are marked *; dates after 690 may be regarded as 
certain. Earlier “certain” dates are astrochronological deductions. 

The list below commences with the New Kingdom and includes the dynastic succession of monarchs 
accepted at the traditional capital Memphis, as well as rival sets of kings recognized elsewhere in the country. 
Names preserve the consonantal structure of the hieroglyphic writing (at least where “stronger” consonants are 
concerned), but the vowels are supplied, mostly on the basis of Gardiner (1961), and can rarely be trusted to 
correspond to reality. Akkadian and Greek forms are added in italics for reference, but only where they are 
found in approximately contemporary attestations (since Egyptian pronunciation changed over time). The 
names of Persian and Macedonian kings are given in transliteration from Persian and Greek, respectively. 

Rulers who reigned before 1540 BC are treated elsewhere. 


1540-1515 
1515-1494 
1494—1482 
1482-1479 
*1479-1425 

1425-1397 

1397-1387 

1387-1349 

1349-1333 
1333-1331 
13 31 —1329 
1329—1320 
1320—1317: 
:i 306—1292 


Dynasty XVIII 

'A.hmose II (Nebpehtyre' 'Ahmose) 5 ... son of (?) king Seqenenre 1 ' Ta c o of the Theban Dynasty XVII 

Amenhotpe I (Deserkare' Amenhotpe) \Amanhatpi\ ... son of'Ahmose II 

Dhutmose I ('A.heperkare 1 ' Dhutmose) ... son of (?) 'Ahmose-Sipair, brother of'Ahmose II 

Dhutmose II ('A.heperenre'' Dhutmose) ... son of Dhutmose I 

Dhutmose III (Menheperre r Dhutmose) [ Manahpiria ] ... son of Dhutmose II 

+ Hatsepsut (Ma/atkare' Hatsepsut) ... daughter of Dhutmose I; associated 1479—1458 

Amenhotpe II ('Aheperre' Amenhotpe) \Amanhatpi\ ... son of Dhutmose III; associated 1428 4 

Dhutmose IV (Menheprure' Dhutmose) ... son of Amenhotpe II 

Amenhotpe III (Nebma c atre c Amenhotpe) \Nibmuaria Amanhatpi] ... son of Dhutmose IV 
Ahenaten 5 (Neferheprure c -wa l 'enre'' Ahenaten) [ Naphururia\ ... son of Amenhotpe III 
Nefernefruaten ('Anhetheprure' Nefernefruaten-merwa < 'enre'') ... widow of Ahenaten 6 
Smenhkare r ('Anhheprure' Smenhkare r -doserhepru) ... son of (?) Amenhotpe III 7 
Tut'anhamun 8 (Nebheprure' Tut'anhamun) ... son of (?) Smenhkare' 9 

Ay II (Heperheprure c -irma''at Ay-itnuter) ... vizier of Tufanhamun; father of (?) Nefernefruaten 10 
Haremhab (Deserheprure c -setepenre r Haremhab) ... husband of Mutnodmet, daughter of (?) Ay II 


1 In several points the arrangement here adheres more closely to, e.g., Aston (2009), than Kitchen (1996). 

1 As for example by James et al. (1991), Rohl (1995), Thijs (1998—2001), and even Dodson (2012). 

5 Traditionally designated '’Ahmose I, but see Biston-Moulin (2012) for the identification of Senahtenre' as 'Ahmose I. 

4 For the length of Amenhotpe II’s reign, see in particular von Beckerath (1997): 109-110, 125-126. 

5 Originally named Amenhotpe IV. 

6 Probably Ahenaten’s widow Nefernefruaten-Nefertiti: Dodson (2009); 34-38, rather than one of their daughters, Merytaten 
or Nefernefruaten-taserit, for which see Gabolde (1998): 147-185 and Allen (2009): 18-19; she might have reigned after 
Smenhkare'. Dodson (2009): 34-52, sees Nefernefruaten as reigning alongside Ahenaten and Tut'anhamun. 

7 Or possibly son of Ahenaten; certainly the husband of Ahenaten’s daughter Merytaten; he might have reigned before 
Nefernefruaten, or perhaps as a non-surviving co-ruler of Ahenaten: compare Dodson (2009): 29-42. 

8 Originally named Tut'anhaten. 

9 Allen (2009): 13-15, 19-20; Or possibly son of Ahenaten: Gabolde (1998): 123-124, Dodson (2009): 15-18; certainly the 
husband of Ahenaten’s daughter 'Anhesenamun. 

10 The reign of Haremhab may have lasted only 14 years; if so, all or some of the period 1317—1306 might be reassigned to 
the reign of Ay II (or other preceding kings) to keep the overall chronological structure intact. 
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I191—1190 
1190—1179 
*1179—111 3 

III3 —1104 
1104—1198 


1198 — 1191 
*1191—1190 


Dynasty XIX 

Ra^meses I (Menpehtyre' Ra^meses) \Minpahitaria Riamasesa\ ... vizier of Haremhab; son of Sety 
Sety I (Menma'atre'' Sety-merneptah) \Minmuaria Suta-mamiptah\ ... son of Raineses I 
Ra^meses II (Woserma c atre''-setepenre'' Ra^meses-meryamun) \Wasmuaria-satepnaria 
Riamasesa-mayamana\ ... son of Sety I 

Merneptah (Baenre'-meryamun Merneptah-hotephirma , 'at) [Marniptah\ ... son of Raineses II 
Sety II (Woserheprure'-setepenre 1 ' Sety-merneptah) [ Suta-mamiptah\ ... son of Merneptah 
— Amenmeses (Menmire'-setepenre' Amenmeses-heqawast) ... son of (?) Merneptah 1 rival in 
Upper Egypt 1101—1100 

Siptah (Ahenre c -setepenre c Siptah-merneptah lz ) \Siptah-marniptah\ ... son of (?) Merneptah 13 
Tawosret (Sitre'-merytamun Tawosret-setepetenmut) ... widow of Sety II 


1190—1186 

1186—1155 

1155-1149 

1149-1145 

1145—1138 

1138—1130 

1130—1119 

1119—1111 

mi-1107 
1107—1070? 


:io83 —1079 
1079—1070 
1070—1055 
1055-1053: 

11046-993: 


Dynasty XX 

Setnahte (Woserha < 'ure c -setepenre''-meryamun Setnahte-mereramun) [Sutanahta] ... descendant 
of (?) Raineses II 

Ra^meses III (Woserma r atre < '-meryamun Ra'ineses-heqaiunu) ... son of Setnahte 

Ra^meses IV (Heqama c atre''-setepenamun Ra < 'meses-heqama''at-meryamun I4 ) ... son of Raineses III 

Ra^meses V (Woserma c atre''-seheperenre'' Ra^meses Amenhirhepsef-meryamun) ... son of 
Ra^meses IV 

Ra^meses VI (Nebma r atre''-meryamun Ra^meses Amenhirhepsef-nuterheqaiunu) ... son of 
Ra^meses III 

Ra^meses VII (Woserma < 'atre''-setepenre''-meryamun Ra^meses Itamun-nuterheqaiunu) ... son of 
Ra^meses VI 

Ra^meses VIII (Woserma r atre''-ahenamun Ra^meses Sethirhepsef-meryamun) ... son of (?) 

Raineses III 

Ra^meses IX (Neferkare c -setepenre c Ra^meses HaAmwast-mereramun) ... son of (?) Monthirhepsef, 
son of Ra^meses III 15 

Ra^meses X (Heperma c atre''-meryamun Ra^meses Amenhirhepsef-meryamun) ... son of (?) 

Raineses IX 

Ra^meses XI (Menma r atre c -setepenptah Ra^meses Ha'emwast-mereramun-nuterheqaiunu) ... son 
of (?) Raineses X 

High Priests of Amun in Thebes during Dynasty XXI 

Pi'anh ... appointed by Ra^meses XI, perhaps as early as 1089 

Hrihor (Hemnutertepyenamun Hrihor-siamun) ... king 1070—1060: 16 

Pinudem I (Hadyeperre'-setepenamun Pinudem-meryamun) ... son ofPPanh; king 1055 — 1033: 

Masaharta ... son of Pinudem I 

DedhonsiuRanh ... son of Pinudem I 

Menheperre' (Woserma r atre c Menheperre c ) ... son of Pinudem I; occasionally king 1033: 


11 Hopper (zoio): 586-633. Or possibly son of Sety II: Krauss (zooo), Dodson (1010): 40-46. 

11 Originally named Seha'enre'-setepenre' Ralncscs-Sipcah. 

13 Alternately, Siptah might have been a son of Amenmeses: Dodson (1010): 89-96, or of Sety II by a queen other than 
Tawosret: Lesko (1966); for an overview, see Johnson (zon): 7-35, and Servajean (Z014): 98-106. 

14 Originally named Woserma'atre'-setepenamun Ra'meses-heqama'at-meryamun. 

■s Alternately, Raineses IX might have been a son of Raineses VI: Altenmiiller (1994). 

16 The recent challenge to the traditional order Hrihor—Pi'anh by, e.g., Jansen-Winkeln (199Z, 1997, zoo6) has gained 
substantial support, although it leads to several implausible implications; Young (1963) and James and Morkot (zoio), have 
argued that Hrihor turned over the high priesthood to Pi'anh on becoming king, and that Pi'anh predeceased king Hrihor 
and was succeeded as high priest by his son Pinudem I. The latter eventually became king in c. 105 5, but some time after the 
death of Hrihor: compare Dodson (zoiz): Z9-30. The issue is confused by the apparent association of one or more women 
bearing the same names (Hrere, Nodmet) with multiple high priests; Hrihor’s queen Nodmet is unlikely to be identical to 
the mere high priest’s wife Nodmet honored by her probable son, the high priest Pinudem I at Luxor. 
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1988—967 

967-957: 


IO7O—IO44 

1044—1040 
1040—991 

991—982 

982—976 

976-957 

957-943 


*943—911 

911—888 

888-876 

876—874 

874—841 

841—803 

803—790 

790-774 
774—f.736 


: 934 —913: 


1888-884: 


Nesbanebded I ... son of Menheperre' 

Pinudem II ... son of Menheperre' 

Psibha'emnet... son of Pinudem II 

Dynasty XXI 

Nesbanebded (Hedheperre'-setepenre' Nesbanebded-meryamun) ... son of (?) the Theban high 
priest Hrihor 

Amenemnisut (Neferkare'-heqawast Amenemnisut-meryamun) ... son of (?) Nesbanebded 
Psibha'emnet I ('Aheperre'-setepenamun Psibha'emnet-meryamun) ... son of the Theban high 
priest Pinudem I by Henuttawy, daughter of Nesbanebded 
Amenemopet (Woserma'atre'-setepenamun Amenemopet-meryamun) ... son of (?) 

Psibha'emnet I 

Osorkon I 17 ('Aheperre'-setepenre'/amun Osorkon-meryamun) [ Usilkanu] ... son of the great 
chief of Ma Sosenq 

Siamun (Nuterheperre'-setepenamun Siamun-meryamun) ... son of (?) Osorkon 1 18 
Psibha'emnet II (Tytheperre'-setepenre' Psibha'emnet-meryamun) ... son of (?) Siamun 

Dynasty XXII (Libyan) 

Sosenq I (Hedheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-meryamun 10 ) [Susinqu] ... son of the great chief of 
Ma Nimlot, brother of Osorkon I 

Osorkon II (Sehemheperre'-setepenre' Osorkon-meryamun) [Usilkanu] ... son of Sosenq I 
Takelot I (Hedheperre'-setepenre' Takelot-meryamun) [Takilati] ... son of Osorkon II 
Sosenq II (Heqaheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-meryamun) [Susinqu] ... son of (?) Sosenq 1 11 
Osorkon III (Woserma'atre'-setepenre' Osorkon-sibast-meryamun) [ Usilkanu] ... son of Takelot I 
— Harsiese (Hedheperre'-setepenamun Harsiese-meryamunnn) [Harsiaesu] ... son of the Theban 
high priest Nesbanebded II, son of Osorkon II; rival in Upper Egypt c.86o 
Sosenq III (Woserma'atre'-setepenreVamun Sosenq-sibast-meryamun-nuterheqaiunu) [Susinqu] 

... son of (?) the Theban high priest Nimlot, 11 son of Osorkon III 
Sosenq V (Hedheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-sibast-meryamun-nuterheqaiunu/wast 1? ) [Susinqu] ... 
son of (?) Sosenq III 

Pami (Woserma'atre'-setepenre'/amun Pami-sibast-meryamun) ... son of (?) Sosenq III 
Sosenq VI ('Aheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-sibast-meryamun-nuterheqawast) [Susinqu] ... son of 
Pami 

High Priests of Amun at Thebes during Dynasty XXII 14 
Iuput ... son of king Sosenq I 

Sosenq-meryamun ... son of king Osorkon II, brother of Iuput 
Iuwalot ... brother of Sosenq-meryamun 


17 The numbering of kings named Osorkon and Sosenq varies in historiography; here it conforms to the historical sequence; 
on some questions of identifying kings named Osorkon see Payraudeau (1000). 

18 Alternately, Siamun might have been the son of the general Psibha'emnet, son of the Theban high priest Menheperref 

14 Against the identification of Psibha'emnet II with the contemporary Theban high priest Psibha'emnet, see Payraudeau (zoo8). 

10 Originally perhaps named Tutheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-meryamun, who is otherwise a separate king; the royal name 
Ma'atheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-meryamun inscribed on a single statue seems to be an erroneous writing for Hedheperre'- 
setepenre' Sosenq-meryamun; for both, compare Dodson in Broekman et al. (1009). 

11 Alternately, Sosenq II might have been the son of the general Nimlot, son of Sosenq I. 

11 Alternately, Sosenq III might have been the son of the Memphite high priest of Ptah Sosenq, son of Osorkon III. 
z > Some scholars distinguish two kings, Hedheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq-sibast-meryamun and Hedheperre'-setepenre' Sosenq- 
siese-meryamun: e.g., Broekman (1988): 176-177 and Broekman (1009): 97-99; the implications of this remain implausible, 
and the sole record of the alleged Sosenq-siese has been reascribed to Takelot II by Payraudeau (1014a): 66-67. 

14 An additional Theban (?) high priest of Amun named Sosenq, son of a certain Pamay (who is not identical to the king 
Pami), is at present impossible to place: Payraudeau (1014a): 347. 
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1881-875: 

859:-? 

?- 8 45 

845-835 

835-831 
831—817: 
:8ll—811: 
:8i9—816: 
:8i 5—814: 
:8n—807: 
804—f.798 
f.798-f.775 
C. 775-? 


*845—811 

811—810: 
:8o4—799: 
f-798-771 
£■• 771-761 

£■•761-750 

c. 750-745 


834—811: 


811:—807: 


f.736-? 
:7io—716: 


Nesbanebded II ... brother of Iuwalot 

[Pe?]du[bast?] ... son ofking Harsiese; = (?) later king Pedubast I 834—811: 

Nimlot ... son ofking Osorkon III, son of Takelot I, brother of Nesbanebded II 

Takelot I ... son of Nimlot; = (?) later king Takelot II 845—811 

Harsiese ... son of (?) [Pe?]du[bast?]; deposed 

Osorkon I ... son of Takelot I; deposed 

Harsiese ... restored; deposed 

Osorkon I ... restored; deposed 

Harsiese ... restored 

Osorkon I ... restored; deposed 

Takelot II ... son of (?) Harsiese 

Osorkon I ... restored; = later king Osorkon IV f.798— f.771 
Takelot III ... son of Osorkon I; = later king Takelot III f.771—f.761 
'Anh-Takelot ... son of (?) Takelot III 18 
Osorkon II ... son ofking Rudamun, son of Osorkon I 

Kings in Upper Egypt, Line of Takelot 

Takelot II (Hedheperre c -setepenre''-nuterheqawast Takelot-siese-meryamun) [ Takildti] ... son 
of (?) the Theban high priest Nimlot, son of Osorkon III 16 
Iuput I (Iuput-meryamun) ... son of (?) Takelot II 
(to Dynasty XXII -t ) 

Osorkon IV (Woserma^atre'-setepenre' Osorkon-siese-meryamun) \Usilkanu\ ... son of Takelot II 
Takelot III (Woserma r atre < '-setepenamun Takelot-siese-meryamun) \Takildti] ... son of 
Osorkon IV; associated f.775 

Rudamun (Woserma r atre c -setepenamun Rudamun-meryamun) ... son of Osorkon IV 
Iny (Menheperre c Iny-siese-meryamun) ... son of (?) Rudamun 
(to Dynasty XXV f.745 ?) 

Kings in Upper Egypt, Line of Pedubast 

Pedubast I (Woserma r atre c -setepenamun Pedubast-sibast-meryamun lS ) \Putubdsti] ... son of (?) 
king Harsiese 

Sosenq IV (Woserma r atre < '-meryamun Sosenq-meryamun) [Susinqu] ... son of (?) Pedubast I 
(to Dynasty XXII :8o4?) 

Dynasty XXIII (Libyan) 

Pedubast II (Shetepibenre r Pedubast 1 *) [Putubdsti, Petoubastis] ... descendant of (?) Sosenq III 
Osorkon V (Woserma'afre' Osorkon ’°) [ Usilkanu , 51 Osorthon\ ... son of (?) Pedubast II 


2 s Payraudeau (1014a) suggests another possibility, that c Anh-Takelot could have been a son of Rudamun, which would 
explain the name of 'Anh-Takelot’s son Rudamun; but a child’s name could honor an uncle just as well as a grandfather. 

16 Hypothesis of Jansen-Winkeln (1995): 138; alternately, Takelot II might have been the son ofking Harsiese: Aston in 
Broekman et al. (1009): 17-18. 

12 Year 39 of Sosenq III and Year 5 of (possibly) Sosenq V used to date at Thebes; if Year 5 belongs to another monarch (as 
suggested by Payraudeau (1014a): 66-67), the chronology of subsequent monarchs (from Osorkon IV to Iny) could be shifted 
up by about 5 years, to c.803—755. 

18 Some scholars distinguish two kings, Woserma'atre'-setepenamun Pedubast-siese-meryamun and Woserma'atre'- 
setepenamun Pedubast-sibast-meryamun: e.g., von Beckerath (1999): 191, 100, Aston in Broekman et al. (1009): 14-16, and 
Dodson (1011): 113; the implications of this remain somewhat implausible: see, e.g., Jansen-Winkeln (1995): 141-145, 
Broekman (1008): 130-131, Payraudeau (1014a): 76-78. 

2 ? It is also possible that Shetepibenre' was the throne name of Pedubast III instead, e.g., Dodson (1011): 151. 

3° On the throne name see Payraudeau (1000) and Dodson (1011): 150. 

3 1 In this case attested as Silkanni. 
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1667: 

664:656 


\crj 20: 


:c. 720: 


:£.720: 


1667: 


728—718 

718—712 


=738— 7 1 3 
713-705 
705 — 690 

*690—664 
*664—656 


:672— *664 
*664—6lO 
*610-595 
*595-589 
*589-570 
*570-516 
*516-515 


*515-511 

*522 


Gemenefhonsbak (Sepseskare'-irenre' Gemenefhonsbak) ... son of (?) Osorkon V 
Pedubast III [Putubdsti, Petoubastis\ ... son of (?) Gemenefhonsbak 
A[...] (Neferkare' A[...]) ... son of (?) Pedubast III 
(to Dynasty XXVI 1656?) 

Kings in Leontopolis 

Iuput II (Woserma^atre'-setepenreVamun Iuput-sibast-meryamun) ... kinsman of (?) Sosenq VI 
Kings in Heracleopolis 

Peftau'awybast (Neferkare r -ha''ha' : w Peftau'awybast) ... husband of Irbastwadnefu, daughter of 
Rudamun 

Kings in Hermopolis 

Nimlot I [Lamintu] ... husband of Nestent, daughter of (?) Rudamun 
Dhutemhab (Neferheperre' Dhutemhab) ... son of (?) Nimlot I 
Nimlot II [Lamintu] ... son of (?) Dhutemhab 
Pedinemti ... son of (?) Nimlot II 

Dynasty XXIV (Libyan House of Sals) 31 

Tefnahte I [Tapnahti, Stephinates\ ... son of Osorkon; great chief of Ma 
Bakenrinef (Wahkare'' Bakenrinef) [Bukuminip, Bokhkhoris\ ... son of Tefnahte I 

Dynasty XXV (Kushite) 

Kasta (Nima^atre' Kasta) ... brother of (?) Alara; king in Kush and Upper Egypt by f.745 
Pi'anhy (Sneferre 3 ' PTanhy-meryamun) ... son of Kasta; Thebes by 73 5; in Lower Egypt by 719 
Sabataka (Dedkawre' Sabataka) [Sapataku, Sabakon\ ... son of (?) Pi'anhy 33 
Sabaka (Neferkare' Sabaka) [Sabakti, Sebikhos\ ... son of Kasta 
Taharqa (Hunefertemre 1 ' Taharqa) [Tarqu, Tarkos\ ... son of Pi'anhy 
Tanuatamun (Bakare r Tanuatamun) [ Tandamane] ... son of Sabaka; expelled 

Dynasty XXVI (Libyan House of Sai's) 

Tefnahte II (Sepsesre r Tefnahte) [Tapnahti, Stephinates ] ... son of (?) Bakenrinef 

Nekaw I (Menheperre c Nekaw) [NikkA, Nekos ] ... son of (?) Tefnahte II 

Psametik I (Wahibre' Psametik) [Pisamelki, Psammetikhos\ ... son of Nekaw I 

Nekaw II (Wehemibre r Nekaw) [Nikku, Nekos ] ... son of Psametik I 

Psametik II (Neferibre c Psametik) [Pisamelki, Psammetikhos\ ... son of Nekaw II 

Wahibre' (Ha c a r ibre'' Wahibre c ) [Apries\ ... son of Psametik II; deposed 

'Ahmose III 34 (Hnemibre c 'Ahmose-sineit) [Ahimasu, Amasis\ ... usurper; son of (?) Taperu 

Psametik III ('Anhkaenre'' Psametik) [Pisamelki, Psammetikhos\ ... son of'Ahmose III 

Dynasty XXVII (Persian) 33 

Kambujiya II [Kambyses] 36 ... son of king Kurus II [Kyros] of Persia, son of Kambujiya I, son of 
Kurus I, son of Cispis, son of Haxamanis; king of Persia since 530 
Bardiya [Smerdis\ ... real or pretended brother of Kambujiya II 


31 For the probable beginning of Dynasty XXIV in 728, see Quack (2009). 

33 For the reversal of the long-accepted order Sabaka—Sabataka, see Payraudeau (2014b). 

34 Traditionally designated 'Ahmose II, but see note 3 above. 

33 Rival kings included: Seheribre' Pedubast IV; Ienhor (Inards) (c.460—454), son of Psametik; Amunirdisu (Amyrtaios). 
36 Egyptian throne name Mestiwre'. 
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*522—486 

*486—465 
*465-413 
*413 
* 42-3 
*413-404 
*404 


*404-399 


*399-393 

*393-380 


*380 


*380—361 
*361—360 
*360—340 


*340-338 

*338-336 

*336-331 


*331-313 

*313-317 

*317-309 


Darayavaus I [Dareios] 57 ... son ofVistaspa [Hystaspes], son of Arsama, son of Ariyaramna, son 
of Cispis, son of Haxamanis 
Xsayarsa I [Xerxes] ... son of Darayavaus I 
Artaxsa^a I [Artaxerxes] ... son of Hsayarsa I 
Xsayarsa II [ Xerxes] ... son of Artaxsa^ I 
Sugdayana [Sogdianos] ... son of Artaxsa^a I 
Darayavaus II [Dareios, Okhos] ... son of Artaxsaija I 

Artaxsa^a II [Artaxerxes, Arsakes] ... son of Darayavaus II; expelled, died 358 
Dynasty XXVIII (House of Sai's) 

Amunirdisu [AmurtaHs, Amyrtaios\ ... usurper; son of Pawoser, son of Amunirdisu 

Dynasty XXIX (House of Mendes) 

NePawrud I (Baenre c NePawrud) [ Nepherites\ ... usurper 

Hakor (Hnemma , 'atre''-setepenhnum Hakor) [Akhoris] ... son of (?) NePawrud I 
— Pserenmut (Woserre'-setepenptah Pserenmut) [. Psammouthis\ ... son of (?) NePawrud I; rival 

393-391 

NePawrud II [Nepherites] ... son of Hakor 
Dynasty XXX (House of Sebennytos) 

Nahtnebef (Heperkare 7 Nahtnebef) [ Nektanebes] ... usurper; son ofDedhor 
Dedhor (Irma'afre 1 ' Dedhor-setepenanhur) [Teds] ... son of Nahtnebef; associated 364; deposed 
Nahtharehbyt (Snedemibre'-setepenanhur Nahtharehbyt) [Nektanebos] ... son of Tahapimu, 
son of Nahtnebef; deposed 58 

Dynasty XXVII (Persian), restored 59 

Artaxsaija III [Artaxerxes, Okhos] ... son of Artaxsa^a II; king of Persia since 358 
Artaxsa^a IV [Artaxerxes, Arses] ... son of Artaxsa^a III 

Darayavaus III [Dareios] ... son of Arsama, son of Hustana, son of Darayavaus II; expelled, died 330 
Argead (Macedonian) Dynasty 

Alexandras III ... son of king Philippos II of Macedon; king of Macedon since 336 
Philippos III ... brother of Alexandras III 

Alexandros IV ... posthumous son of Alexandras III; associated 313 40 
(to the Ptolemies 313/309; to the Roman Empire 30 BC) 
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